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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 



U. S. Department of Agbicultdke, 

Bureau of Forestry, 
Washmgton, D. C, April 30, 190^. 
Sir: I have the, honor to transmit herewith, and to recommend for 
publication as Bulletin No. 34 of the Bureau of Forestry, a report 
entitled, "A History of the Lumber Industry in the State of New 
York," prepared by Col. William F. Fox, superintendent of forests 
in that State and a collaborator of this Bureau. Colonel Fox is fitted 
both by study and by experience as a lumberman to treat his subject 
authoritatively. The historical matter this report contains i.s now 
made readily accessible for the first time. 
Very respectfully, 

GiFFOHD PiNCHOT, 

Forester. 
Hon. James Wilson, 

' of Agriculture. 
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A HISTORY OF THE LUMBER INDUSTRY IN 
THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 



nn^RODuonoN'. 

From the time when the pioneertj first swung their axes in the 
primeval forests of New York, lumbermen have been closely connected 
with the industrial progress and development of the State. The first 
settler was the first lumberman; and his work commenced when he 
felled the trees to make a clearing in the forest for his cabin and his 
crops. Although this use of the ax alone would hardly constitute 
lumbering as understood to-day, still it was not many years until a 
sawmill appeared in each settlement and the lumber industry was 
formally inaugurated. 

Of necessity, the first colonists went without sawmills longer than 
the later ones. They made rough lumber for their houses, bams, and 
fences with their axes, supplemented at times by saws, lai^ and small, 
worked by hand-power. But in the later settlements, which in the 
beginning of the last century included three-fourths of the State, a 
sawmill was built in each locality within ten or fifteen years after the 
first family moved in. In many instances the sawmill preceded the 
gristmill; and in a few places the erection of the mill antedated the 
advent of the first settlers. 

Whatever means the first colonists used in converting trees into 
lumber, the methods of logging must have been substantially the same 
as those of to-day. From the first settlements to the present time lum- 
bermen have never resorted to "clearing" operations in carrying on 
their New York work. There is, however, a widespread impression 
to the contrary, and people are very apt to attribute the absence of 
forests to the work of the lumbermen. This is an error. The dis- 
appearance of the forest is due to the farmer, not to the lumberman. 
In clearing his land the farmer cuts and burns every tree and bush for 
the puipose of improving his land. The lumberman takes only a few 
scattered trees to the acre, confining his selection to some merchant- 
able species. The carelessness of the farmers in burning their brush 
and 1<^ heaps has caused many of the fires that have destroyed so much 
of our forests. Lumbermen do not start fires for their work. The 
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8 HISTOBY OF tUMBEE INDD8TBY IN NEW YORK, 

cutting and skidding are mostly done in the late fall, and the log-haul- 
ing in the winter, when the woods will not take fire. Had no other 
industry but lumbering been carried on within our borders, the once 
unbroken forests of New York would still be standing. 

THE FRUHTIVX FOREST: ITS OOUPOSITION. 

In 1614, the year when the first houses were built at Albany and on 
Manhattan Island, the territory which now constitutes the State of 
New York was forest-covered throughout. Some Indian tribes 
belonging to the Six Nations had cleared small areas near their vil- 
l^^s, on which they raised corn; and, on the east side of the Hudson ; 
River, were some openings caused by forest fires which the red men 
had started in order to facilitate hunting. But these clearings formed 
an insignificant portion of tlie entire region. It was a silent, unbroken 
wilderness — a primeval forest, which in gi-andeur and undeveloped 
wealth was unsui-passed in all the region of the Atlantic coast. i 

New York was not only a forest State, but essentially a white-pine | 
State. This valuable species was plentiful throughout the teiTitory, ' 
It was conspicuous everywhere by its towering size, although not as 
abundant as some of the inferior and smaller associated species. Id 
height, diameter, and quality of timber the pines of New York com- 
pared favorably with those of any other region on the continent. 
The height ranged from 130 to 160 feet, with a diameter, breasthigh, 
between 2 and 4 feet. In some localities there were individuals of 
atil! greater size. Occasional trees are said to have been 255 feet 
high and about 80 inches in diameter. There is record of a White 
Pine cut in the town of Meredith, Delaware County, that measured 247 
■ feet in length as it lay on the ground. Many New York lumbermen 
still living recall giant White Pines that measured 7 feet or more 
across the stumps and over 220 feet in height. 

There is ample historical evidence of the uniforoi distribution of 
this species throughout the State. The history of Delawai'e County 
states that "the town of Walton when first settled was heavily tim- 
bered with pine and some hemlock, which at an early day was rafted to 
Philadelphia in lumber or logs, constituting the all-absorbing industry 
from which the land debts and living expenses were paid," and that " the 
mountain east of the vill^e of Walton received its name from the 
immense pines that covered its sides, and the entire valley of the village 
was a dense forest of the same. " The history of Cattai'augus County tells 
of the "remarkable size and good quality" of the White Pine in the 
southwestern part of New York. Holden's History of Warren County 
mentions "the splendid pines with which the great Brant Lake tmct 
abounded." The writer — whose grandfather and father were the pio- 
neer lumbermen of that famous tract — well i-emembers hearing in his 
boyhood the White Pine of that region enthusiastically described as 
being "clear as a hound's tooth." The meaning of the Indian name 
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Schenectady, "the end of the pine plains," indicates that this species 
was conspicuous in that region, although it seems that there it was 
largely mixed with Pitch Pine. We are told that Pine street in New 
York City took its name from the "many munificent pines" that 
adorned the farm of Jan Jansen Damen." 

Peter Kalm, the Swedish naturalist, who visited Albany in 1749, 
writes: "The White Pine is found abundant here. The greater part 
of the merchants have extensive estates in the country and a great deal 
of wood. If their estates have a little brook, they do not fail to erect 
a sawmill upon it for sawing boards and planks, with which commod- 
ity-many yachts go during the summer to New York, having scarce 
any other lading than boards. They saw a vast quantity of deal from 
the White Pine on this side of Albany, which is exported." 

The younger Michaux states that in 1801 "the shores of Lake Cham- 
plain appeared to be most abundantly peopled with this species," 

Dr. Torrey wrote in 1843: "The White Pine is found in most parts 
of the State;" and further, "Our chief extensive forests of this noble 
and most valuable tree" ai-e "on the headwaters of the Hudson and 
on the rivers which empty into the St. Lawrence; on the Salmon and 
Black rivers, which empty into Lake Ontario; on the headwaters of 
the Delaware and Susquehanna, and on the headwaters of the Allegheny 
and Genesee." This distribution includes substantially the entire 
State except the lowlands, from which the White Pine had been taken 
by the early settlers long before Torrey wrote. 

The Adirondack tourist of to-day can still see in the tall trees at 
Paul Smith's, or in the noble colonnade of White Pine along the shores 
of Forked Lake, further evidence of its extensive habitat. 

The Catskill region was also rich in White Pine, with a strong 
admixture of Hemlock on its mountainous slopes. The Ulster County 
Gazette contains an advertisement, dated November 13, 1799, which 
reads as follows: 

For Sale. 

The one-half of a 

SAWMILL 

With a convenient place tor building, 
lying in the town of Rochester." By the 
Mill IB an inexhaustible quantity of Pine 
Wood. 



Any person inclined to purchase may 
know the particulara by applying to 



John Scboomaebr, Jun. 



•New York Historic Trees. New York Tiniea, May 12, 1901. 
* Town of Rochester, Ulster County; not the city of that name. 
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The advertiser and his fellow lumbermen of that region have long 
since gone their way, and with them their " inexhaustible quantity of 
Pine Wood." 

With the White Pine thei"e was in many localities an admixture of 
Norway Pine; and in Steuben County, or along the southern border, 
considerable Shortleaf PineiPmusechinata'MiM.), known in that local- 
ity as Yellow Pine. 

The White Pine, being the most valuable of all the forest trees, was 
taken first, and, until 1850 or thereabouts, lumbering was confined 
almost exclusively to this species. 

Next in importance atthat time was the Hemlock, which was like- 
wise distributed over the whole territory. Though of inferior difneo- 
sions and quality throughout the Adirondack region, in the southern 
tier of counties and along the Catskill Range it attained a size and 
strength that compared favorably with the best Pennsylvania Hem- 
lock." Butj for a long period, it had no value except for tan bark. 
The trees were cut and peeled, and the bark hauled to the tanneries; 
the fallen tree trunks were left in the woods to decay. This was 
largely the case until within twenty-five years, especially in Penn- 
sylvania, the demand for bark being greatly in excess of the demand 
for hemlock lumber. Not until there was a scarcity of spruce and 
pine did lumbermen find it profitable to cut Hemlock for market, and 
then for many years the margin of profit waa very small. 

The spruce, which in late years has formed so large a part of our 
lumber product, was confined mostly to the Adirondack plateau and 
Catskill slopes. It was not generally found in the western or south- 
western portions of the State, nor in the southern tier of counties 
along the Pennsylvania line, west of Broome County. 

The other evergreen species of the State were not extensively used 
for lumber until quite recently. The Balsam, which is confined 
chiefly to the Adirondack forests, is now used for lumber and also 
for pulpwood in a certain percentage of mixture with spruce. The 
White Cedar has a steady demand, where accessible, for the manu- 
facture of shingles, fence posts, and telegraph poles. 

The hardwoods, or broadleafed trees, were everywhere mixed more 
or less with the evergreens. In some places within the primeval for- 
ests there were " hardwood ridges," so called because there were no 
other species; and in other places there were slopes on which pine, 

' In the lown of Colchester, Delaware County, there is a Hemlock tree over 2 feet 
in diameter standing on the line hetween divisions 63 and 64, upon the north side of 
the hill, oppoaite the schoolhouee in the Wilaon Hollow. In 1636, while it was a 
young tree alxitit 6 inches through, it was marked by some sharp instrument, prob- 
ably an Indian weapon. Two hundred and fifty-three annual ringB of growth over 
this mark is a blaze made by James Cockburn in 1788, and over another twenty- 
eight annual rings ig a blaze made by Christopher Tappen in 1816. 
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BEGIKNINGS OF LtTMBEBING. 11 

Hemlock, or gpruce grew unmixed in pure stands or "clumps." 
Along the river valleys where the soil was rich and dark with alluvial 
deposits, the more valuable hardwoods — White Oak, White Ash, 
Black Cherry, and Black Walnut — predominated. Maple, Beech, and 
birch grew everywhere, on mountain and plain; hut there was no 
Chestnut or oak on the great northern plateau, and there is none there 

Until recent years lumbermen paid but little attention to the hard- 
woods, and but few were cut except for cooperage, furniture, or 
pyrdigneoue acid — industries which until quite recently were never 
prominent in this State. 

As fast as the lumbermen took out the pine and Hemlock, however, 
the great hardwood forests that remained fell beneath the axes of 
advancing farmers, and disappeared in fire and smoke. 

BEOINinHOS OF LUMBEBINa. 

The evolution of the sawmill is largely due to the conditions and 
demands of the lumber industry in America. Our early colonists 
built and operated sawmills one hundred years or more before there 
was one in England. This method of manufacturing was not, how- 
ever, absolutely necessary. The wainscotings, paneled ceilings, cabi- 
network, and Chippendale furniture which made famous the stately 
homes of England were constructed in all their perfection long before 
the first sawmill was erected in that counti-y. The men who founded 
the Massachusetts Bay Colony, together with the emigrants who fol- 
lowed them for a hundred years, had never seen a sawmill in their 
native land. So, if a sawmill did not always appear in a colony 
soon after the first settlement, it does not follow that no lumbering 
was carried on. They had other means of manufacturing the forest 
products. 

The pioneer of the wilderness, with ax and wedge, could easily 
supply his few wants in this respect; but in the vill^es which sprang 
up at each important trading post there was a demand for building 
material and ship-timber which the villagers themselves could not 
well supply. Most of them were engaged in better paying pursuits 
or professions; hence, some labor found employment in manufactur- 
ing lumber by hand-power. The large timbers for house and ship 
building were hewn out and squared with a broadax by men who 
were experts with this tool. The planks, boards, and boat sides were 
mostly made by pit-sawing. The latter was a common industry in 
the old country; and one reason why England had no sawmills until 
after 1768 was because the mobs, always opposed to labor-saving 
machinery, destroyed the first ones as fast as erected through fear 
that the pit-sawyers would be thrown out of employment. 

DowrdDyGoOglc 



12 HISTOEY OF LUMBER INDUSTRY IN NEW YORK. 

PIT-SAWINO. 
Pit-sawing^ was done by two men with a long saw that had cross 
bandies on each end. A stick of timber, hewed square, was pkced over 
a pit, or elevated on trestles. One man stood on top of it and pulled 
the saw up, and one man stood in the pit below to pull the saw down, 
(PI. I.) The workman on top, who guided the saw along the chalk line, 
and who was supposedly the better man, wa« called the top-sawyer. 
The one below was called the pit-man. When sawmills were first sub- 
stituted in this work the waw was held taut on the upward stroke by a 
spring pole overhead, and was worked up and down by a wooden beam 
attached to a crank on the mill wheel. This wooden beam was called the 
pitman, and is still known by that name in every sawmill throughout 
the country. Pit-sawing or whip-sawing, as it is often called, was not 
entirely abandoned on the introduction of sawmills. This old method 
was still useful in sawing long stuff, because in many mills the log- 
carriage was not long enough to saw planks of the desired length. As 
late as 1860, at the gang-mills near Painted Post, Steuben County, the 
writer saw a large, square stick of timber being sawed in this fashion 
into long planks for the sides of a canal boat. 

TUX FUtST SAVHUiLS. 

John Verrazzano and Hendrick Hudson made their famous discov- 
eries and sailed away without leaving a man behind to occupy the newly 
found territory. No settlement was made by white men, no house 
erected, until 1614, Just when the labor of the settlers first took 
the form which we now call lumbering it is impossible to say, but in 
1623, nine years after the first hoiise was built at New Amsterdam, 
three sawmills were erected there by the Dutch West India Company; 
and, with their erection, «!ommences the history of lumbering in the 
State of New York. 

The machinery for these mills, which was shipped from Holland, 
was constructed to run by water-power or by windmill. One of them 
was built on Governors Island, and was probably operated by wind- 
power; another, which stood on Sawmill Creek, a tributary of the 
East Eiver, may have used a water-wheel. In 1639 the mill on Gov- 
ernors Island was leased at an annual rental of 500 merchantable boards, 
half oak and half pine. 

About the same time, perhaps a little earlier, some sawmills were 
built at Fort Orange (Albany) or in its immediate vicinity. Andries 
Corstiaensen, a master millwright, with two sawyers, was sent there 
from Holland in 1630. Among the settlers at Kensselaerwyck (Troy), 
in 1630, were Lawrens Lawrenssen and Parent Tomassen, sawyers.' 



"HiBtory of Albany County, by George B, Howell, New York: W. W. Munaell 
4 Co, 1886. 
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THE FIE8T SAWMILLS. 13 

In 1636 Barent Pieterse Koeymans joined the colony, and in the fall 
of 1645 took charge of the Patroon's aawmilla, being allowed 150 
guilders a year for hoai'd and 3 stuyvers for every plank he sawed. 
In two years this mill cut over 4,000 boai-ds. In 1673 Koeymana 
txtught a large tract of land on the Hudson River, 12 miles south of 
Albany (the location of the present town of Coeymans), on which 
there were some desirable mill-sites, and where Cruyn Cornelissen 
and Hans Jansen had erected sawmills as early as 1651. 

The colonists soon made other settlements in the Hudson Valley, 
and in 1661 Frans Pieters Clavera built a sawmill on the little stream 
which runs into the river 2 miles north of Stuyvesant Landing, in 
what is now the town of Kinderhook, Columbia County, This stream 
has been known as the Saw Kill ever since. In 1663 a sawmill was 
built by Jan Barentsen Wemp on the Poest«n Kill, a stream which 
empties into the Hudson at Troy. As the falls of the Poesten Kill (Puf- 
fing or Foaming Creek) furnished a strong water-power, it may be 
assumed that this mill was driven by a water-wheel. 

In a letter to the Lords of Trade, England, dated January 2, 1701, 
the Earl of BeUomont says:' 

They have got about 40 sawmills up in this province [the province of New 
York] which I hear rids more woods or destroys more timber tiian all the sawmills 
in New Hampshire. Four saws are the most in New Hampshire that work in one 
mill, and here is a Dutchman, lately come over, who is an extraordinary artist at 
those mills. Mr. Livingston told me this last summer he had made him a mill that 
went with 12 saws. A tew such mills will quickly destroy all the woods in the 
province at a reasonable distance from them. 

For the first two hundred years the mills were of rude construction 
and of small capacity, being limited to a single upright saw. At first 
the saw was attached directly to the pitman, the blade being steadied 
by a side pressure from guide blocks. (PI. II, fig. 1.) Then an 
improvement was made by straining the saw between stin-ups in a 
frame or " gate," the pitman being attached to the latter. (PI. II, fig. 
2.) As the turbine was then unknown, power was obtained from a 
single overshot water-wheel. (PI. III.) 

Many of the first sawmills were built in combination with gristmills, 
often under the same roof, the power being used to drive them both 
or singly, as needed. 

For the next hundred years after the founding of the colonies at 
New Amsterdam and Fort Orange (Albany) the settlement of the State 
was confined to the region of the Hudson and Mohawk valleys. The 
development of the country and growth of the lumber industry were 
slow compared with the progress which succeeded the E«volution. 
There being no means of transportation except in the river districts, 
the lumbermen, after supplying local demands, had to depend on the 

■Colonial Documents, Vol. Ill, p. 825. 
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14 HISTORY OP LUMBER INDUSTRY IN KEW YORK. 

export buMincsfl, which waa confined lately to the English trade. 
There was a market for )ai^ white-pine masts and ship-timber, which 
gave employment to axmen and raftsmen to some extent. But even 
at the close of the Revolution four-fifths of the State was atlll itt 
unbroken wilderness, and where the large and populous city of Boches- 
tcr now stands there was not a house or a white man to be seen one 
hundred j'ears ago. 

Except in the Hudson and Mohawk counties settlements and lumber- 
ing operations were not commenced earlier than one hundred and 
twenty-five years ^o, while throughout a very large area nothing 
attempted until a much later date. (See Appendix and map.) But 
it is interesting to notice, as at New Amsterdam, how soon the sawmill 
everywhere followed the first cabin, how quickly the lumber industry 
began in each pioneer settlement, and how closely it was associated 
with the development of the country, 

THE FIBST IitnCBES SHIPHEI7T8. 

The lumbermen of the New Amsterdam colony were not confined to 
the home market afforded by their fast growing town. They shipped 
part of their product to England, for at that time, there being no saw- 
mills in Great Britain, all of the lumber used in that country was 
brought from Holland or made by hand sawyers at home. In fact, the 
colonists sent some lumber to Holland in 1626, three years after the 
first shipload of immigrants an-ived. At first it was their only article 
of export besides furs. This consignment in 1626 consisted of "con- 
siderable oak timber and hickory," and was sent over in the good ship 
Ar>7is of Amaterdaiii. 

In 1675 the ship Castle carried a cargo of timber, valued at £400, 
from New York to England. 

In 1686 Governor Dongan, in a report to the home government, 
offers to "send over boards of what dimensions you please," adding 
"three-inch planks for the batteries cost me fifteen shillings the hun- 
dred feet." Surely the lumbermen of New York belong to an honor- 
able as well as ancient guild. 

THE LTmBKK MAKEET A OENTTTItT AOO. 

In 1801, according to the younger Michaux, the White Pine that was 
cut along the shores pf Lake Champlain was carried to Quebec by the 
Sorel and St. Lawrence rivers. He further says: 

What ia furnished by the southem part of the lake is sawn at Skeneeborougb,* 
transported seventy miles in the winter on sledges to Albany; and, with all the lum- 
ber of North River, brought dowa in the spring to New York in sloops of 80 or 100 
tone, to be afterwards exported in great part to Europe, the West Indiee, and the 
Southem States. 

~~" >WhitebalL 

r,on7<-i.i Google 



PBIMITIVE METHODS. 15 

The same author, in writing about the lumber market at that time, 
Bays: 

The White Pine ia found there in the following forms: In Bquarp pieces from 12 to 
25 feet long, and of different diameters; in scaTUiin^, or square pieces 6 inches in 
diameter for the lighter part of frames; and in hoards, which are divided into mer- 
chardahU or common, and into clear or picked' boards. The merchantable boards 
are thre«-fourthB of an inch thick, from 10 to 15 inches wide, from 10 to 15 feet long, 
and frequently deformed with knots; at New York they are called Albany boards, 
and are sold at the same price as at Boston. The clear boards, formed from the 
largest stocks of the Pumpkin Pines, are of the same lengthand thickness as the first, 
and 20, 24, and 30 inches wide. They should be perfectly dear, but they are admitted 
if they have only two knola small enough to be covered with the thumb. This wood 
is also formed into clapboards and ekinglee. 

PKHCEXXVB METHODS. 

At the beginning of the last century there was a lack of the tools 
and labor-saving appliances which are considered indispensable to-day 
in the lumber business. Even the ax of the chopper was homemade — 
a single bit with a curved hickory handle, the rude handiwork of the 
nearest blacksmith; for the ax factories were yet to come, and the 
double-bitted ax had not been invented. Crosscut saws, which had 
to be imported from England, were scarce and costly; hence the tree 
trunks were cut into logs by chopping instead of sawing. The mill- 
wrights were not much better off for tools. The first mill in Rensselaer 
County was built in 1792, by a man named Cross, who "had no tools 
but an ax, saw, and auger." 

Skidways were rarely made, except where a stock of logs was left 
lying in the woods, the logs being usually hauled "directly to the mill. 
Oxen were used for the most part in logging, the same teams being 
employed on farm work part of the year; for the lumberman was also 
a fanner. 

There was no river-driving then. The great White Pines stood close 
around the mill itself, and so thickly that the logs were quickly and 
easily "snaked" there. The old-fashioned one-saw mill did not require 
much timber to stock it; hence several years would elapse before the 
haul became too long to be profitable. Then the lumberman would 
move his mill into another tract of timber and resume logging. It was 
not until years later that the Fox Brothers, the pioneer lumbermen of 
Warren County, conceived the plan of driving the logs to the mill 
instead of moving the mill to the logs, and so sent the fii-st log drive 
down the Schroon River branch of the Upper Hudson. 

There were timber thieves in those old days as well as now.. Mr. 

•"Pickings" stUl forms one of the well-known grades made by the Ximber inspect- 
ors in the Albany market 
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Nathan Ford, the pioneer of Ogdensburg, in a letter to Samuel Ogden, 
December 27, 1799, wrote; 

There are Bcveral pereonB now cutting timber upon the two upper townships. Mr. 
Wilkitu took ilown the names of several who pretended to settle; tlieir motive was 
only Bt«alin); off the timber. If something is not done about this business, great 
deatruction will arise. An example ought to be made, and this can not Ije done with- 
out sending an officer froni Fort Stanwix. They have got the timber ho boldly that 
they say there is no law that can be executed upon them here. 

But if there were thieves, there were likewise foresters to look after 
them. In 1770 Adolphus Benzel, son of Archbishop Eric Benzel, of 
Sweden, was appointed inspector of His Majesty's woods and forests 
in the vicinity of Lake Champlain, at a salary of £300 per annum. 
Hit* residence was at Crown Point." As early as 1700, Lord Bello- 
mont, governor of New York, recommended that each person who 
removed a tree should pay for planting "four or five young trees;" 
that no tree should be cut "that is marked for the use of the Navy," 
and that no tree or trees be cut "but when the sap is in the root.'"' 

A DANGEBOITS LIFE. 

The life of the pioneer woodsmen was always beset with dangers pecul- 
iar to their work. Early town records make frequent mention of 
fatal accidents which befell them. It is remarkable how often the first 
death in a settlement was of some man killed by a falling tree,° of one 
who was crushed by a load of logs, or killed in his sawmill. Not only 
the pioneers, but their successors, have contributed to the same death 
roll every year. The causes are various: A heavy limb falls, broken 
by the wind; a tree "lodges," and, springing back from the stump, 
kills the axman; a load of logs "shoves" the team down some steep 
grade in the road, and the driver is thrown underneath or dashed 
against a roadside tree; a tier of logs starts suddenly; a jam on the 1(^- 
drivo breaks without warning; a man while fighting a forest fire finds 
his retreat cut off; another disappears in the current of the spring 
flood, and in the mills men fall upon the saws. 

Accidents, painful but not fatal, also happened in the lumber woods. 
It is written in the records of the town of Middlebury, Wyoming 
County, that — 

In May, 1817, Artemaa Shattuck went into the woods to chop. While cutting oft 
a 1c^ that had been partially split open, his foot was caught in the crack, and be 
hung for a long time suspended by his foot and partly supported by one band. 
Despairing of receiving aid, he finally unjointed his ankle with his pocketknife, 
made a crutch of a crooked stick, and started for the house. 

Their privations had a pathetic side also, for we read in the history of 
the town of Verona, Oneida County, that " the first death in the settle- 
ment was that of a child who was buried in its cradle for want of a coffin," 

'History of the town of Queensbury. By A. W. Holden, M. D. 

•■Colonial Documents, Vol. IV. 

"In the footnotes appended to the town histories in Hough's Gazetteer of New 
York there are twenty-one instances mentioned in which the first death among the 
settlers was caused by the falling of a tree. 



The local market of each mill was limited to the distance which the 
sawed lumber could be transported on wagons, over soft, newly built 
roads; no canals or railroads extended these limits. The greater out- 
side market could be reached only by rafting the product and floating 
it down to the towns and cities, which were always located on some 
waterway. Hence, the milk were erected on the upper waters of 
creeks or rivers, which furnishtd at the same time water-power and an 
outlet to market. Every lumberman was a raftsman as well as a log 
jobber and mill owner. 

Passing by the lumber operations during the first century of colonial 
life, of which there is now very little record, we come to that period 
in the history of the industry in the several counties which was marked 
by the running of the first rafts. 



RAFTSMEN. 

Arthur Noble, proprietor of the Arthurboro and Nobleboro Patents, 
Herkimer County, built the first mill in that county in 1790. The 
first lot of lumber sawed in this mill was rafted down West Canada 
Creek, thence down the Mohawk to the Cohoea Falls, and then carted 
to the Hudson River at Albany, where it was loaded in sloops and 
shipped to Ireland. 

In Broome County, in 1796, Edward Edwards built a sawmill on 
the Onondaga stream, at a place which is now in the town of Lisle. 
He was the first man to run a raft down the Chenango River. For 
sixty years after the first settlements the staple product of this county 
was white-pine lumber, which was rafted down the Susquehanna, some- 
times to Norfolk, Va. The young men had not seen the world until 
they had made this trip. It was a life of adventure. The river jour- 
ney brought to their view whatever there was of civilization at that 
period, and running the dams was perilous work that furnished mate- 
rial for thrilling naratives on their return. Other business as well as 
the lumber industry was dependent on the success of the raftsmen, 
and notes were made payable "when the rafts get back."' 

In Delaware County, Jesse Dickinson, who, about 1788, built a mill 
on Trout Creek, in the town of Tompkins, ran the first raft that went 
down the West Branch of the Delaware River, the lumber being floated 
all the way to Philadelphia. 

In Chautauqua County the first lumber floated down the Allegheny 
River was sawed at the mill owned by Dr. Thomas R. Kennedy, on 

*In the town of Franklin, Delaware County, a large willow tree formerly stood in 
the highway near the house of Judge Wattles. It grew from a cane used by Judge 
Wattles in walking home from Philadelphia after "going down the river" upon a 
'sftin the apring. 
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the Connewango Creek, Id the towD of Poland, near Jamestown. This 
mill waa erected in 1805, and by rafting the boards in the Conne- 
wango, a tributary of the upper Allegheny, the product was taken t« 
Pittsburg, the nearest market- 
In Cattaraugus County the first lumber was rafted down the Alle- 
gheny River in 1807. The rafts were owned by Bibbins Follett, Jede- 
diah Strong, and Drv Bradley. The first sawmill in this county was 
built in 1801 at South Valley by the Quaker colony, and liie lumber 
for the fii'st raft may have been put in the river there, although in 
1807 there were mills at Olean and Portville. 

Every navigable river in the southern part of the State has been 
utilized at one time or another by lumbermen. Board I'afts, bound 
for tide water or "tide," could be seen on the Chemung and Tioga 
rivers as late as in the sixties, and on the upper Allegheny they were 
a prominent feature of the lumber business until the construction of 
the railroad along the river shore from Pittsburg to its headwaters in 
Cattaraugus County, N. Y. The last of them went down the river 
about 1890. 

RAFTING ON THE UPPER HUDSON. 

The Hudson River was never used by raftamen below Albany; for 
a raft could make no progress unless both wind and tide were favor- 
able. The lumber was therefore carried in sailing vessels from Albany 
to New York or to the old country. 

Mrs. Grant' in describing rafting on the upper Hudson, in 1768, 
says: 

It BO happened that the river had been higher than usual that spring, and, in con- 
sequence, exhibited a succession of very amusing scenes. The settlers, whose 
increase toward Stillwater had been for three years past incredibly great, set ap 
sawmills on every stream, for the purpose of turning to account the fine timber which 
they cleared in great quantities off the new lands. The planks they drew in sledgee 
to the side of the great river; and when the season arrived that swelled the strenDi 
to its greatest height, a whole neighborhood assembled and made their joint slock 
into a lai^ raft, which was floated down the river with a man or two on it, who, 
with long poles, were always ready to steer it clear of those islands or shallows which 
might impede its course. There is sometbii^ serenely majestic in the easy prt^resB 
of those large bodies on the full stream of this copious river. Sometimes one sees a 
whole family transported on this simple conveyance; the mother calmly spinning, 
the children sporting about her, and the &ther flshinj; at one end and watehing its 
safety at the same time. These rafts were taken down to Albany, and put on board 
vessels there for conveyance to New York; sometimes, however, it happened that, 
as they proceeded very slowly, dry weather came on by the time they reached the 
Flats, and it became impossible to carry them further; in that case they were 
deposited in great triangular piles opposite our door. (See PI. IV, ) 

The greater portion of the pine on the slopes along Lake Champlain 
was sent to market in rafts, through the lake and down its outlet — the 
Sorel River— to Canada, whence it was exported to England. 

■Memoirs of an American Lady. By Mrs. Anne Grant. Albany: JoelMunsell, 1876 
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In 1808, owing to international disputes, Congress laid an embargo 
on all trade with Canada. This restriction bore heavily on the lumber- 
men of Clinton County, who were dependent on the Canadian market. 
That year a large timber raft, said to have been a quarter of a mile 
long, lay at Isle la Motte waiting for a favorable wind to carry it over 
the line. The United States revenue otGcer, supported by a company 
of militia, was watching it, under orders to prevent any export of that 
kind. The bold raftsmen, undaunted by the display of military, 
pushed out into the stream, the soldiers following along the shore. 
After a brbk exchange of musketry and ride shots, in which no one 
was injured, the lumbermen crossed the Hne and proceeded on their 
way without further hindrance. 

CONSTBUCnON OF tUEH^. 

No history of the lumber business in this State would be complete 
without some description of the construction of a raft. In 1865, and 
for several years subsequent, the writer was engaged in rafting on the 
upper Allegheny, both boards and square timber, putting in bis rafts 
at Olean, Weston's, and Portville, in Cattaraugus County, N. Y., and 
running them to Oil City, Pittsburg, and Cincinnati. The details of 
the business, its varied scenes and incidents, are easily recalled to mind. 

Board rafts, pine or hemlock, were from 24 to 30 courses deep, a 
"course" consisting of inch '* stuff," or ite equivalent in plank or joist. 
The number of courses varied according to the height of the "fresh" 
and the judgmentof the pilot, on whose ability to handle the raft amid 
bars and shoals the owner was dependent for a s'lccessful and profit- 
able trip. In that part of the State all logs were cut 16 feet long, 
except a small number of twelves, which were cut when necessary to 
save timber. Hence the platforms of a board raft were 16 feet square. 
They were built up in successive layers, the boards in each course being 
laid at right angles to those just below, thus binding them together 
securely. 

At the corners of each platform, and at intervals along the four 
sides, round wooden stakes, about 2 inches in diameter, extended from 
the under side of the raft to the top, passing through augur holes in 
some of the boards. These "grub stakes," a^ they weie called, were 
made of sapling trees peeled and cut away at the roots until only a 
knob remained at the lower end, which was laiger than the augur hole 
in the boards above it through which the stake was passed. The 
binding boards in the top course were wedged solidly at the augur 
holes, so that the stakes could not pull out. Five platforms thus con- 
structed were connected closely, forming a " five-platform piece." 
The larger rafts were made up by coupling three of these five-plat- 
form pieces side by side and fastening three more behind them. A 
raft of this size would then be 48 feet wide and 160 feet long; and if 
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it had tweoty-five courses it would contain over 180,000 feet of lum- 
ber, bcMrd measure. 

The greater part of this floating mass was submerged, the top 
courae being from 6 to 8 inches above water. Occasionally a " deck 
load " of shingles or dressed lumber was carried on top; but the latter 
was not taken unless the owner intended to peddle it out along the 
river at places where there were no planing mills. {PI. V.) 

At the forward end of each five-platform piece was a lai^e oar. On 
a raft such as just described there were three oars in front and three 
behind — not on the sides, but at the ends, projecting forward and 
backward. The oar blade was a 14-foot plank, 12 inches wide, thin on 
the lower edge; the oar, made from a small tree, was about 18 feet 
long and 8 or 10 inches in diameter at the large end, where it was 
attached to the blade. It was hewed tapering to the small end or han- 
dle at which the men stood. So large and clumsy were these rafting 
oars that two, and often three, men were necessary in handling them. 
When not in use the oars rested on the raft with their projecting 
blades just clear of the water. At the command of the pilot the blades 
were dipped by raising the handles high, and then the men pushing on 
the oars with hands lifted above their heads, tramped across the platr 
form, bracing their feet against cleats nailed on the pathway for that 
purpose. The oars were used to move the raft sideways and keep it 
in the current; or, in turning sharp bends in the river, to swing it on 
its center by " crosspulling," in which the oars at the two ends were 
worked in contrary directions. 

Theworlt of the men was directed by a pilot, whose long experience 
had acquainted him with the rocks and bars and taught him how to 
take advantage of the swirling current or to avoid its treacherous 
force. A.s a large raft had six oars— three in front and three behind — 
a full crew required from 13 to 18 men, not including the pilot and 
the cook. 

A shanty was built on one of the forward platforms, around the 
sides of which there were bunks in triple tiers. For bedding there was 
plenty of clean straw and coarse, warm blankets. A fireplace for the 
cooking was made just outside the cabin by placing four short boards 
on edge and filling the square with earth, 

KAFTINO ON THE ALLEGHENY. 

On an ordinary flood the rafts would run from 40 to 60 miles each 
day. At nightfall the pilot would always swing in to the bank in 
some eddy, throw a cable ashore, and, with a turn or two around some 
large tree, " snub " the raft until its momentum was slowly overcome. 
Yielding to the crew, he generally tied up near some town or village 
where there were plenty of other rafts and company for the men in the 
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tavern; there the question as to who was the best man and all other 
disputes were dulj' fought out. The Allegheny raftsmen were a stal- 
wart type, many of them Indians from the Salamanca Keservation; 
and among them were not a few "bad " men, as they are tenned in 
modern slang. After receiving their pay at Pittsburg, they gener- 
ally walked home to Cattaraugus County, some of them doing easily 
40 miles or more a day. 

It was a pleasant, jolly, outdoor life, floating down the river through 
the forest- covered bills and mountains of the Alleghenies, gliding past 
the clearings and cabins of pioneer farmers, and running through vil- 
lages or cities where the bridges were lined with people waiting to see 
the rafts go by. 

Sometimes the raft carried one or more passengers — friends of the 
owner or pilot — people who were content with the plain fare and food 
provided. 

But rafting had its trials and perplexities. Although the river dams 
were built with chutes or aprons to facilitate the passage of rafts, some- 
times the long, floating mass would swing in the wind and current and 
" saddle bag " on the head of the bar below the dam. Then the boards 
had to be "rafted over," occasioning a delay which, on a fast falling 
freshet, often resulted in getting "stuck" again on some shoal farther 
down the river. There the raft would lie all summer, the lower courses 
filling with mud and the top course warping in the sun. 

Bridge piers were always a source of danger, especially where there 
were three or four in close succession, as at Oil City and Pittsburg. 
Years ago the raftsmen delighted in telling the story of a Susquehanna 
pilot who said that there were 30 piers in the Columbia bridge, and he 
"run 'em all but one." The Susquehanna was a much more difficult 
river for rafting than the Allegheny — higher dams, more bridges, 
larger rocks, and more shoal water. 

Many old-time lumbermen claimed that rafted lumber was better 
than any other, because the soaking of the boards so diluted the sap 
and resinous matter that when piled again in the yards it would season 
better and quicker. But any advantage thus gained was more than 
offset by the wet, muddy condition of the boards as they came from 
the river. Slach couree had to be scrubbed with a broom, and even 
then the front of each pile in the lumber yard was plastered with the 
™ud scraped off as the boards were drawn up over the edge. Then, 
^in, when the dried lumber was sent to the planing mill it was 
covered with a thin coating of dirt aud grit that dulled the planer 
knives and filled the mill with a cloud of tine dust. 

Hewed timber was also rafted to market. Fifty years ago most of 
the long timber was hewed instead of sawed, for the mills had no 
appliances then for sawing long sticks. Moreover, the hewed timber 
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waa thought to he more valuable; it was stronger and would last 
longer than ^awed timber wherever it waa used. The sticks were of 
Whit« Pine, i-anging from 30 to 70 feet long and from 12 to 34 inches 
square. At one time considerable "square" timber, as it was called, 
was sent to the Albany and New York markets by canal, the rafts 
being made up into "lockbands" corresponding in size to the canal 
locks. 

LOO-DBIVINO. 

Log-driving on the upper Hudson commenced about 1813. This 
idea of floating logs to mill was first used by the Fox Brothers, Normao 
and Alanson, in bringing their timber from the Brant Lake Tract to 
the mills at Olens Falls. These had previously been stocked by haul- 
ing the logs direct to the mill. Their example was quickly followed, 
and for seventy-five years the great sawmills at Glens Falls, Sandy 
Hill, and Fort Edward obtained their stock in this way, thereby center- 
ing the entire manufacturing business of the upper Hudson and its 
tributaries in that locality. 

In time a sorting boom became necessary at some convenient place 
on the Hudson where the logs of the various lumber companies could 
be sepai"ated in accordance with the "log-marks" stamped on the ends 
of each log. This necessity, together with the frequent loss of stock 
by the breaking of poorly constructed booms in time of high water, 
caused the organization, in 1849, of the Hudson River Boom Associa 
tion, and the construction of the "big boom" at Glens Falls. Here 
suitable an-angements were made for holding and sorting the logs 
belonging to the' various mills located at or below that place. 

From the books of this company it appears that in 1851 there were 
132,500 "market" logs,' 19-inch standard, equivalent to 26,500,000 
feet B. M., received at this boom. The next year 69,080,000 feet of 
logs passed through. These figures show approximately the extent 
of the lumber business on the upper Hudson at that time. 

The business increased yearly until the maximum was reached in 
1872, when 1,069,000 standards, or 213,800,000 feet, were handled at 
this point. At that time lumbermen were not cutting below 12 inches 
on the stump, or nothing less than "two-log" trees. Hence, the logs 
in the boom i-an, on an average, about two to the standard, and the 
1,069,000 standards delivered that year represented over 2,000,000 
separate logs or "pieces." 

After 1872 the business declined steadily until 1900, when the books 
of the boom company showed that 282,771 markets, or 56,554,200 feet 
had been received that year. These figures tell briefly the story of the 
rise and fall of the lumber business on the Hudson watershed. 

'The market or standard Ic^ is 19 inches in diameter at the email end and 13 feet 
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BTKEAMS DEOIiARED HATIQABLE. 

At first the people living along the river objected strenuously to the 
use of the streams for floating logs to the mills. The first law declar- 
ing any river in this State a "public highway" was passed in 1806. 
This act provided that the Salmon River, in Franklin County, could 
be used for rafts and boats below Malone, and it enacted further that 
if any person shall "cut or fell any trees into the said river such 
person shall forfeit one dollar for each tree so felled and suffered to 
remain in the said river twenty-four houi"s." This same law, chapter 
139, forbade any person from "rolling any log or logs into the 
Schroon River in Essex Countj', or doing anything to obstruct said 
river," under a penalty of $5 for each offense; but provided that nothing 
in the act should " prevent any person from rafting any lumber down 
said river they may think proper." The restrictions in this law as to 
obstructions will be read with interest by those who, in recent years, 
have noticed how many of our Adirondack rivers are filled at times 
for a long distance with a solid mass of floating logs through which no 
boat can pass. 

But industrial interests are always recognized in time, and so, in 
1854, the legislature declared the ^Imon River "a public highway 
for the purpose of floating saw-logs and timber." In fact, a portion 
of the river was so used before the passage of this law. 

In 1804 the legislature passed a law (chapter 103) to punish anyone 
who stole timber or lumber that was floating down the rivei- or lying 
along the shore. This act refers to "any timber, hewed, sawed, or 
riven," terms which do not seem to include saw-logs, and which would 
indicate that only long timber, spars, and masts were floated down the 
stream at that time. Section 2 of this law provides a severe penalty 
for persons who shall "deface or alter- any mark, or put a false mark 
on any such timber," from which it appears that " log-marks" were 
in use then, even if short logs were not driven down the stream. 
Nine years later a law was passed (chapter 34, Laws of 1813) requiring 
all log-marks to be recorded in the office of the town clerk of Queens- 
bury, and the phraseology of this act shows that log-driving had com- 
menced on the Hudson and "its branches to the northwest of Baker's 
Falls." In 1825 a similar act was passed for the protection of log- 
niarks on the Au Sable River. 

In 1810 the State legislature declared the Raquette River a public 
highway from its mouth to the bottom of the falls in the township of 
Louisville (St. Lawrence County) for rafts and boate. Chapter 264 
of the Laws of 1850 declared the Raquette River a public highway for 
the purpose of floating logs and lumber from its mouth in the town of 
Massena to the foot of Raquette Lake, in the county of Hamilton. 

The Black River was first declared a highway in 1821, the law pro- 
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viding for "rafting timber or lumber." The Gra^e River was made 
a highway in 1834, and in 1864 an act was passed " to improve" this 
stream " for floating timber and saw-loga." 

The years in which other rivers were delared oublic highways for 
floating logs were as follows: 



Geneeee River* 1818 

Delaware River 1822 

Saranac lUver 1846 

Moose River 1861 

Ghatesugsy Biver 1851 

Beaver River 1853 

West Canada Creek 1854 



West Branch 1354 

EaetBranch 1860 

Oswegatchie River 1854 

Bacandaga River 1854 

Great Chaay Eiver 1857 

Deer River 1867 



FLOODINO DAHS. 

After the merchantable timber along the main rivers had been cut 
lumbermen turned their attention to the more remote and inaccessible 
tracts on mountain slopes, where the streams were narrow, rocky, 
and rapid. Then commenced the erection of "splash" or "flooding" 
dams, which were used to drive the logs out of the small streams on 
the temporary, artificial floods caused by opening the gates, and also to 
reenforce the subsiding waters of the main stream. 

These flooding dams seldom did any damage to standing timber, because 
the ponds were always drawn down in the early spring when the water 
was needed for log-driving, and the gates were left open until the next 
spring. There was no backflow during the period of vegetation, and 
the temporary flooding of the roots of the trees in the spring did not 
kill the timber. Trees are killed only where water is allowed to cover 
the ground for two or more successive summers. There is a general 
impression, however, to the contrary, and that the lumbemien with their 
flooding dams are responsible for the killing of live timber and the 
destruction of forest scenerj'. But the dead timber in the flowed lands 
of the Adirondacks is, in nearly every instance, the result of some dam 
or reservoir which was built in the interest of the State canals, local 
steamboat lines, or manufactories on the lower waters. The lumber- 
men had little or nothing to do with it. 

In the southern and western portions of New York lumbermen rarely 
built these flooding dams. The country waa not so mountainous nor 
the streams so rapid or violent as in the Adirondacks; the spring floods 
held up longer by reason of a less rapid flow, and log driving was 
easier in every respect. 

LOO'DBITEBS AND THEIB WOBK. 

The beginning of log-driving was coincident with the sudden increase 
in the development of the country at the commencement of the last 

'In 1828 the Genesee River was declared a public highway from Rochester to the 
Pennsylvania line. 
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century. Former primitive methods of hauling logs from the forest 
to the mill were no loager adequate to supply the increasing demand. 
The haul had become too long to be profitable, and there were no 
canals or railroads in those days. Hence it became necessary for the 
manufacturers either to move their sawmills upstream or to flood 
their logs down to the mills. 

In a few years log-drivers were at work on every large river in the 
State. Logs which were cut and skidded in the fall were hauled dur- 
ing the winter to the shore of some stream, where they were piled in 
huge tiers on the "banking grounds," as they were called on the Sus- 
quehanna, or "landings" or "i-olling-banks," in northern New York. 
With the first spring freshet, or often while the ice was still running, 
the blocking was knocked loose and the great piles of logs allowed to 
roll down into the turbid stream. When possible the logs were un- 
loaded from the sleighs directly on the ice of some lake or stream, in 
order that they might go out with the "ice on the first spring flood. 
(PI. VI, fig. 1.) 

In the lake region of the Adirondacks, river-drivers had the addi- 
tional task of moving their logs through the lakes, where there was 
HO current to assist their progress, but too often a contrary wind, that 
drove their logs back or scattered them. In passing through these 
lakes lumbermen generally rafted the logs or inclosed them in strongly 
connected booms, and then "warped" their way through the open 
water by using an anchor, a long heavy cable, and an upright windlass 
placed on the forward end of a strongly constructed raft. This work 
was often done at night, or whenever the lake was still and fiee from the 
strong winds so prevalent in early spring. Old river-drivers, in telling 
of the early log-drives, still describe how through the long hours and 
darkness they leaned wearily against the capstan bars as they tramped 
round and round the platform while "kedging" their way through 
the lakes. 

The work of the river-drivers was perilous. Scarcely a season 
passed without someone being drowned or killed on some stream. 
Men were crushed under swift-rolling logs at the banking grounds, 
chilled to death in the icy waters, or killed in breaking the great jam 
which formed at every obstruction in the river. The most dangerous 
work was usually done by volunteers, and if all the deeds of heroism 
and self-sacrifice performed by river-drivers while attempting to save 
the life of some comrade in danger were recorded they would be found 
to equal anything in the histories of fire, flood, or battlefield. 

The drivers were necessarily men of stalwart build and superb phy- 
sique. With surprising agility they would leap from log to log while 
they were running down the rapid, swirling curre::t; and, standing 
upright on a small log, with nothing to aid them but a pike-pole or 
lever, they would guide their treacherous craft as skillfully as an 
Indian his canoe. (PI. VI, fig. 2,) 
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But the old-time river-driver is passing, and oow, when the city 
bunt«r or fisherman makes his headquarters in some old, abandoned 
log-camp, he looks thoughtfully at the floor, thickly pitted with the 
marks made by the spikes in the river-drivers' shoes, and thinks of the 
days of the big "log-drives," while he listens to the ^uide who tells 
the story of how some "good man" met his death bravely in the white, 
foaming rapids on the head of the jam. 

In later years, on the larger streams, the owners of the various 
mills usually arranged for a " union drive," the expense being shared 
by the log owners in proportion to the number of standai'ds they had 
in the drive, this amount being determined by a tally kept at the sort- 
ing boom, or taken from the books of the log-sealers. 
LOO-MABJCS, 

Each lumberman on the river had his own peculiar log-mark, which 
was stamped with a marking hammer on the ends of his logs while 
piled in the woods on the skidways, or before they were put into the 
stream. There were so many different firms operating on the upper 
Hudson that the ingenuity of the lumbermen was greatly taxed to 
devise new and distinctive marks for their floating property. 

Some of the principal marks used from 1851 to 1890 on the upper 
Hudson and its tributaries, the Sacandaga, Sehroon, and Boreas rivers, 
were as follows: 



Bradley & Underwood QIJ 

Kenyon Lumber Co ^ 

Orson Richards O-O 

Van Duaen ACrandall _ -Jg 

Freeman & Van Dusen '[J 

Cheney & Armes |2j 

Lemon Thomson "T" 

Thomson, Douglas & Dis ^ 

Union Bag and Paper Co A 

International Paper Co W 



A Wing 4 Co Q 

A.N.Cheney..-- O 

Tefft & Russell Q 

Moi^an Lumber Co ^ 

James Morgan & Co {tX 

Finch, Pruyn& Co....- ^ 

Mo:^n & McEchron QJ^ 

W. H. Bloomingdale '..... )( 

D, W. Sherman g 

A. Sherman g 

George H. Freeman r-| 

On the Tioga River the firm of Fox, Weston & Bronson used the 
following maiks to distinguish the logs coming from their various 
timber tracts: OOAC^S^- 

Other marks used on the Tioga wece as follows: 
Ballard & Co | Cameron & Co @ 

On the Oswegatchie Kiver the l<^ of the principal firms were 
stamped as follows: 
Starbuck & McCarty g | Weston, Dean & Aldrich ^ 

On the Indian River (Lewis County) Roberts & Brooks used this 
mark: t^*. 



Loa-MARE9. 



On die Raquette River the log marks recorded in the town clerk'a 
office at Potsdam since 1851 included, among others, the following: 



fiangom Jenkine ^ 

i. M. Adsit A Coc -f.-y- 

Hen/yHewett ffj 

Hewett & Townsend. W* 

Parmenter A Hitchings "^ 

George L. Stanton ^ 

Morgan, Bosekrane & Adsil ^ 

8, Chamberlain & Co ^ 

HitchingB A Hall fT. 

S. Pratt A Son "0" 

Ralph Pomeroy /^ 



George W. Siesoa 

Sherman Lumber Co t "^ J 

Auguatue Sherman Q 

Burnham, LoveleeeACo ^ 

M. S. Ballard -{J- 

W. A. Griswold ^ 

Foster & Boswell ^J 

Harmon & Rice Q 

Norwood Manufacturing Co . . . ^ 

Wattins, Turner & Co ^ 

Export Lumber Co SAX 

XFT 



Archibald Robertson 3 ' Export Lumber Co 

Ealph4Cx> K0 1 

In addition to the foregoing there were a lai^ number of log-marks 
on the Raquette in which letters or numerals were used. 

The law requiring that the log-marks on the Raquette River should 
be recorded was passed in 1851. It allowed the town clerk 25 cents 
for recording each mark. Many of these marks had been in use on 
the Raquette River prior to 1851. Since then 102 different marks have 
been recorded, the last entry having been made December 4, 1900, by 
the Raquette River Paper Company. 

On the Saranac River there were: 



TjorenEllifl ^ 

Thomas 4 Hammond ~P 

Patrick Hanlon OD 

D. H. & W. Parsons jf 



Mdne Company )( X 

Christopher F. Norton 'y 

H.&O.A.Teat (JjL, 

J.H. &E. C. Bakw 5 

Everitt C: Baker Jj 

As the different lumber firms went out of business from time to 
time and had no further use for their marks, the right to use them 
was usually bought by other lumbermen. To reprint all the different 
marks used on the many logging streams would occupy too much 
space. Those shown here will give some idea' of what constituted a 
"log-mark." The characters were made in different sizes, but were 
usually from 1 to 3 inches in length and width. In some instances 
numerals instead of charactei's were used. In selecting a design for a 
log-mark care was taken to choose one which would easily be recog- 
nized as the log passed through the "gap" at the sorting boom; and 
the men who did the marking with the hammer were supposed to hit 
the log in several places on each end, so that whatever side might be 
up as it floated through the opening some one of tb&-maTki^|would 
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show plainly above the water. The river-drivers and men at the 
sorting boom necessarily became very familiar with tlie various log 
marks and had their own terms for them, suggested by some i-esem- 
blance. Thus there was the crow's foot, double O, wine cup, triangle, 
hawk eye, box, deer's foot, anchor, etc. These marks were also of 
use in the mill yard or piling ground, as showing the job or firm to 
which the lumber belonged, a part or all of the stamp showing here 
and there on the ends of a board or plank. 

With the introduction of railroads, logging cars, steam log-loaders, 
and jack-works for loading logs from the lake or stream onto cars, the 
lumbermen are no longer entirely dependent on river-driving for get- 
ting their stock to the mill. The railroad has the advantage of being 
available any month of th^ year, and the mills are not compelled to 
shut down in the dry season for lack of stock. There is no loss on 
account of having a drive "hung up" for many months, the logs dete- 
riorating in the meantime. With the railroad the stock can be 
brought to the mill just as it is required, 

LOO-BAILBOADS. 

The first railroad for hauling logs was built in 1852 by Fox, Wes- 
ton & Bronson, in the town of Lindley, Steuben County, N. Y. It was 
constructed of wooden rails and was equipped with platform cars and 
a locomotive which bore on its cab the name " Bull of the Woods." 
This railroad was not used as a substitute for log-driving, but for haul- 
ing logs to the bank of the Tioga River, whence they were driven to 
the large gang-mills at Painted Post. 

Our Adirondack lumbermen were quick to perceive the advantage 
of using railroadtj for transpoi-ting timber in localities where it was 
not possible to drive the logs and timber to the desired point for man- 
ufacture, and there are now several timber tracts in northern New 
York whei-e all the logs are taken out- by rail. However, it is an 
unquestioned fact that water furnishes the cheapest power for.moving 
timber, a.s each time the logs are handled separately, in loading and 
unloading, adds to their cost, and the cost of transportation by rail 
almost invariably exceeds that of log-driving. 

The use of the railroad makes it possible to get out hardwood timber, 
which otherwise could not he utilized because the logs are too hea^-y 
to lie floated down the stream and would sink. The hardwoods- — birch, 
maple, Beech, ash, and cherry — constitute, on an average, over 65 per 
cent of our northern forest. In the Catskills they form a still larger 
proportion. As this class of timber becomes accessible under the 
improved methods of losing the value of such timber lands is 
greatly enhanced, and this in turn will have a direct influence on the 
forest policy of the State. Hitherto the State has been purchasing 
forest lands at a low price. The lumbeiTnen, after removing the 
small propoition of conifers, were willing to sell at -a low figure, 
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because the remaining hardwoods could not be marketed and the taxes 
were burdensome. But now that the hardwoods as well as the others 
will probably be cut there is imperative necessity for more prompt 
and liberal action by the State legislature if the forests are to be pre- 
served. Hitherto lumbering has meant a culling or thinning process, 
the removal of the evergreens only; it soon may mean denudation. 
LENGTH OF LOOS. 
The lumbermen of southern and western New York usually cut 
tDost of their logs into lengths of 16 feet to supply the market demand 
for 16-foot boards. They also cut some 12-foot and 14-foot logs in 
order to save timber. But boards of the shorter lengths were some- 
what unsalable. In the Adirondack forest;^ nearly all logs were cut 
13 feet long. The reason for adopting this odd length is not known 
now. For nearly a hundred years the lumbermen of northern New 
York have cut 13-foot logs, sawed 13-foot boards, and sold 13-foot 
lumber in the Albany and New York markets, although logs every- 
where else in the United States are cut into lengths of 16 feet or some 
other even number. Fifty years ago the 10-inch boards, 13 feet loug, 
from the Glens Falls mills were known in these markets as "taUy 
boards," and were sold by count instead of measure. 
I^O-BUUES. 
Throughout the State, with the exception of the Adirondack coun- 
try, lumbermen usually bought or sold logs by one of two rules — 
Doyle's or Scribner's. Prior to 1850 Edward Doyle and J. M. Scrib- 
ner each published an original tabulation of figures, called a log-rule, 
showing the number of feet, board measure, which a log of any size 
would yield when sawed into inch lumber. For half a century or 
more the relative merits of these two rules have been a source of fre- 
quent discussion, there being a material difference in the figures given 
by the two authorities. 

It may seem strange that there should be any difference over a 
mathematical problem of this kind. Certainly if the saws were of the 
same thickness and the sawyers equally skillful there could be no vari- 
ation in the results. But logs are not cylindrical; they are tapering, 
sometimes crooked, often rotten in spots, and apt to be defective in 
various nays. Hence in formulating a log-rule for general use 
allowance must be made for slabs, saw-kerf, waste, and various defects 
that may be found in almost any large lot of logs. It was on this 
matter of allowance that Doyle and Scribner differed. 

The Doyle rule is based on a fixed, arbitrary formula, which is fairly 
correct as to medium-sized logs, but is inaccurate, necessarily so, as to 
others. Starting with the 16-foot lengths, he ari'ives at the number 
of feet, board measure, in a log of that length and of any diameter 
by deducting 4 inches from the diameter and then taking the square 
of the difference. For instance, in finding the contents of a log 16 feet 
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long, 20 inches in diameter, he uses this formula: (20"— 4")° = 256 
feet. Having determined the contents of the 16-foot logs, all other 
lengths are computed proportionately. Henee a log 12 feet long and 
20 inches in diameter would contain 192 feet, or twelve-aixteenths of 



Scribner arrived at hie table of contents by platting circular dia- 
grams showing the numbei' of square-edged boards iti a log properly 
sawed. From these diagrams the amount of lumber was computed 
for each diameter, after which a fixed percentage was deducted for the 
imperfections common to an ordinary lot of logs. 

Doyle's figures for the contents of small logs are much below those 
given by Scribner, while in large logs he allows more than S<^ribner. 
Both rules agree substantially on logs of 24 inches in diameter, the 
lines crossing at this point and diverging in opposite directions. For 
instance: 



Diameter. 


Length. 


Doyle. 


Scribner. 


l^he.. 


/te(. 


F^ B. M. 


Fsrt B. M. 


10 


33 


29 


41 


86 


18 


832 


^ 


JO 


16 


36 


M 


36 


16 


1,<E4 


M3 



As a majority of the trees and all top logs are less than 24 inches 
in diameter, the sawmill owners, being the purchasers, naturally 
favor Doyle's rule. When logs were bought or contracted for with 
jobbers at a fixed price per thousand feet, the stock cost less money 
by using the Doyle rule. In letting log contracts to jobbers, or in 
purchasing logs from outside parties, the sawmill companies have 
always insisted on buying, contracting, and measuring logs by the 
Doyle rule, as it discriminates in their favor. As a result of this dis- 
crimination the old Scribner rule has gradually been abandoned and ia 
rarelj' used at present. 

On a lot of straight, sound logs from 10 to 20 inches in diameter 
Doyle's rule would be too severe, and the contents as shown by the 
saw-bill would overrun the log measurement. But with a lot of large 
hemlock logs (which, when sawed, are liable to run largely into second 
quality and cull lumber, because of the shaky timber and other defects) 
the Doyle rule would be more advisable if the purchaser expects his 
saw-bill to hold out, and to have a million feet of merchantable lumber 
for each million feet of logs bought. A scaler who thoroughly under- 
stands his business can, however, make the proper deductions in meas- 
uring the logs. 
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In the Adirondack region logs are usually bought and sold by the 
atendard, a log of certain size being adopted as the unit, which is called 
the standard. The standard in general use is a log 13 feet long and 19 
inches in diameter at the small end. All logs are measured and com- 
pared with this standard as a unit. The method of comparison for 
logs of the same length (13 feet) is to divide the square of the diameter 
of the log at its small end by the square of the diameter of the stand- 
ard; that is, by 361. The result, whether decimal or whole number, 
expresse^j the size of the log in terms of the standard as a unit. In 
buying and selling logs, five standards are considered equivalent to 
1,000 feet, board- measure. 

Hie standard log, 13 feet long and 19 inches in diameter at the small 
end, contains, according to the Doyle rule, 183 feet, board measure; 
according to the old Scribner rule, 195 feet. But it has repeatedly 
been proven by testa that a sound, straight, standard log, carefully 
sawed with a band-saw, will yield 200 feet, board measure, of straight- 
edged boards; and this is the assumption of the Adirondack lumber- 
men, who, in handling logs, speak of five standards as being equivalent 
to 1,000 feet. 

In the Saranac region lumbermen formerly used a log 22 inches in 
diameter at the small end as a standard unit of calculation. 

When speaking of the 19-inch standard, lumbermen often make use 
of the term "market" instead of standard, and speak of 20.000 stand- 
ards as 20,000 markets, meaning 20,000 marketable logs; although, if 
the timber is small, it might take 60,000 separate pieces to actually 
scale 20,000 standards, or markets. The Adirondack lumbeimen always 
estimate five 19inch standards, or markets, as being equal to 1,0(X) 
feet of logs, board measure; hence a log-job or drive of 50,000 stand- 
ards may be regarded as equivalent to 10,(X)0,000 f eet, board measure. 
These figures will be more easily understood by an outside lumberman. 
The idea of buying and selling logs using some certain size as the fixed 
standard originated with Norman Fox, a pioneer lumberman of War- 
ren County. 

The methods and rules for the measurement of logs have never been 
made the subject of any legislation in New York State. Laws have 
been passed, however, providing for the appointment of a certain 
number of inspectors and defining the number that may be appointed 
in each of the various districts into which the State has been divided 
for this purpose. In 1806 an act was passed for the inspection of 
lumber, rafts, timber, and spars, which allowed the inspectors to 
charge 37i cents per M, B. M., and 14 cents per 40 cubic feet. The 
inspectors were required by this law to mark all lumber or timl)er 
which they had inspected with a "marking iron," showing the number 
of feet in each piece. 

Do,1,7cdDyGoOglc 
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KODEBN SAWUILLS. 

The first sawmills in each locality throughout the State or colony 
were of a, primitive character, containing one upright saw for which 
the power was fuiTiitihed by an overshot water-wheel. In tune an 
additional saw wa^ inserted in the gate, and so on until the modem 
gang was evolved. (PI. VIII, fig. 1.) 

The first gang-mill wa.s built on the Hudson Kiver at Fort Edward; 
just when, the records do not show. It is asserted that the next one 
was erected in 1848 by Hinckley & Ballou, on West Canada Creek, in 
the town of Russia, Herkimer County, but prior to this year there 
were gangs running in the mills at Glens Falls, Sandy Hill, and Painted 
Post. 

In 1848 Henry S. Shedd and Mai-shall Shedd, jr., erected a gang- 
mill in Lewis County at the lower falls of the Moose River, about 1 
mile from its junction with the Black River, The gang in this mill 
contained 32 saws. 

The first gang-mill on the Raquette River was built at Norwood, in 
1851, by Morgan, Roseki-ans & Adsit. 

For many years after their introduction sawmills were operated by 
water-power exclusively. Their ownei"s, having secured the best 
mill-sites on our rivers,, did not need to mn their mills by steam. 
Water-power was cheaper, and many of the lai^est gang-mills in 
New York use it to-day. 

The large mills have not changed materially in the last forty yeai-s. 
In I860 there were several in New York that ran five or six gates; 
say thi-ec gangs, a slabbing gang, and two English mills." 

Some used a Yankee gang instead of a slabber, and in the large 
mills, where two or more stock gangs were in use, one of them would 
contain about 36 saws, set for inch boai-ds, while another would be 
hung with a smaller number, set for plank. Such a mill— six gates- 
would .cut about 15,000,000 feet per year, running night and day, with 
an occasional shut-down for low water. 

Steam mills as a class used a large circular saw (PI. VII, fig. 2), 
although of late years there are mills in New York, as elsewhere, which 
run both circulars and gangs, to which band-saws have recently been 
added. (PI. VII, fig. 1.) It is difficult to find any records showing when 
the first steam sawmill was built in New York State. A sawmill driven 
by steam power was built in 1830, in the town of Newark Valley, Tioga 
County, by Chester Patterson and Jonathan Day, which employed 
about 30 men. The engine had a walking beam, such as is used on 
steamboats. 

In 1833 George Kirby erected a steam sawmill in the town of 
Nichols, Tioga County. 

■The English mill is an ordinary square gate or frame conbuoing oaa or two 
upright eawB, with a 16-foat carrif^ that gigs back. _, 
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In 1842 Dexter and Daniel Davis built one in the town of Caton, 
Steuben County. In 1844 a steam sawmill was erected in the town of 
Hammond, St, Lawrence County, by James E. Lyon, The first steam 
mill in Erie County was built at Tonawanda in 1847 by Col. L. S. 
Payne. In 1849 one was started by Kitts & Broadway in the town of 
Denmark, Lewis County. 



Although the lumberman has little in common with the tanner, the 
demands of the latter had a material influence on that part of the 
lumber industry which belonged to the hemlock trade. To-day hem- 
lock lumber finds a ready market, and at a price equal to that paid for 
spruce not many years ago. But a large portion of the Hemlock in 
this State was cut to supply the demand for bark only, the logs being 
left in the woods to decay and waste. This was particularly the case 
in the Catskill counties, where this species was more abundant than 
elsewhere in the State. Only the most accessible of the timber was 
hauled to the mills. 

Bark-peeling in the Catskills ceased prior to 1870, and the great 
taaneries at Fhcenicia, Woodland, Shandaken, Big Indian, and Piatts- 
ville had to abandon their business for lack of bark. The tannery at 
Prattsrille, owned by Zadoc Pratt, was one of the largest in the State. 
Here 60,000 sides of sole leather were tanned and 6,000 cords of bark 
consumed annually for twenty-five years. Over 6,000,000 feet of 
bemlock was cut each year to furnish bark for this tannery alone, the 
greater part of the logs being left to rot after they were peeled. 

The principal men in the tannery business in the Catskill r^ion 
were Col. H. D. Snyder, Phcenicia; James Simpson, Phtepicia; 
Pratt & Sampson, Shandaken, and 2^doc Pratt, Pratteville. In 1865, 
aecoiding to the State census, there were 820 tanneries in New York; 
to-day there are not a dozen all told. 

XBTHODS OF LtmBEItZNO. 

The present system of Ic^ing and lumbei mg has been evolved from 
the knowledge and experience gained by lumbermen in the early years 
of the industry. Many improvements have been made in tools and 
mechanical appliances; men are now better housed, fed, and paid; but 
the general principles, on which the business is conducted to-day, remain 
the same as in the days of the pioneers. Hence a description of the 
manner in which the work iy conducted at the present time will give 
SOTDe idea of the methods employed a century ago.' 

*A good description of life in Ihe lumber uampe aa it existed many years ago may 
be found in the interesting volume. Foreat Life and Forest Trees, by John S. Springer. 
use. Mew York: Harper & Brothers. 
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The experienced lumberman u^iually prefers to run his own camps, 
hiring a foreman to look after the work during bis temporary absence; 
but a large portion of the timbering to-day is done by jobbers under 
contract. For example, a lumbei-man, landowner, or sawmill man, as 
the case may be, decides to lumber some certain ti-act. He lets a con- 
tract to cut the logs of a particular species on the tract, and deliver 
them to some point on a i-ailroad, or on the banks of some stream, or 
upon some lake, whence they can be Hoated to the mill. This is called 
letting a log-job, and the man who contracts to do the work is called 
a jobber, in some places the contract is let by the thousand feet; in 
the Adirondacks it is usually let l»y the standard. The agreement is 
usually written in duplicate and signed by both paities. 

The jobber commenceti opeiations by the erection of his logging 
camps, which are located on the tnict in the most advantageous posi- 
tions for removing the timber which is to be cut. The "bodies" of 
the camp are usually made of long logs, or sticks of timber rolled np 
and "notched" at the corners to bold them Hrmly in place. The 
cracks between the logs are Jirnily chinked with moss to keep out the 
cold. The roof is usually constructed with small pole rafters, covered 
with boards, these being covered with heavy tar paper. If the camp 
is to be used for several seasons, they sometimes shingle it with a 
cheap grade of shingles. A "tote" road is cut through the woods 
to the camp-site, over wiiich the necessary boards, supplies, etc., 
are hauled. Bunks, tables, and partitions are constructed of rough 
boai^ds. In early times no floors were laid, tbe earth being leveled off 
for that pui-pose. At tbe present time nearly all camps have floora 
made of boards or logs flattened. On the larger jobs the camps are 
built to accommodate from 80 to 100 men. 

There is genei'ally one large building, with an attic fitted up with 
tiers of bunks for a sleeping room, the ground floor containing the 
cook room and dining room combined, fitted up with long board tables 
on which the meals are served, (PI. IX.) One end of this room 
is partitioned ofl" for a "men's I'oom," where the crew sit evenings, 
smoking, reading, singing, grinding their axes, telling stories, etc., 
before climbing the ladder to their night's rest in the bunk i-oom. 
{PI. X.) In many Adirondack camps at present they have a man 
cook, with an assistant known as the "cookec." But for man}' years 
women have been employed in camps as cooks, hence the name " men's 
room," for the crew are not allowed in the cook room except at meal 
time. Another log building, one story only, seryes as a barn for the 
horses, and as a storehouse for the bay and oats. A blacksmith is an 
indispensable man in a logging camp, so a log building of suitable 
size is put up for bis use, in which are a foige and all tbe tools for 
shoeing borses, mending chains, and repairing sleds. In the larger 
camps where a big job is being carried on, an additional building known 
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as the office is erected for the convenience of tbe foreman, the log- 
sealers, and the clerk, and &s a stoi'e for the sale of sui-h necessary 
articles as shoes, stockings, mittens, tobacco, etc. (See frontispiece.) 

The "tote" road having been put in a fairly passable condition, the 
jobber hauls in his stock of provisions, tools, and feed for his teams; 
and he is soon followed by straggling groups of hai'dy looking men, 
some of whom, having spent their previous earnings in some metrop- 
olis of the wilderness, have no alternative other than another long 
sojourn in the lumber camps. 

If the contract of the jobber includes hemlock and bark peeling, 
work begins in the early summer; for the bark will peel only from 
May 20 to August 20, or thereabouts. In this work each man is 
assigned his particular task. The best axmen are detailed for the 
felling of the large hemlocks. Others gii'dlewith their axes the fallen 
tree tmnks at intervals of 4 feet, and these are followed by men with 
"spuds" — iron tools with which they peel or pry loose the bark. The 
tirst "ring," the one at the base of the tree, is taken o£E before the 
tree is felled; otherwise the cutting at the stump would spoil this piece 
of bark. Another gang works as " swampers," in piling and i-anking 
the bark ready for hauling. 

With the appi-oach of autumn the sap ceases to flow; the bark con- 
sequently sticks to the tree, and the work of peeling is ended for the 
year. The lumberman now turns his attention to cutting the spruce, 
pine, and balsam logs, and the foi-est echoes with the crash of falling 
trees. In early years all logs were chopped, but at present, for 
economic reasons, it is considered far l>etter to saw them. There are 
men who show wonderful expertness in cutting a stump so the tree 
will fall exactly where it is wanted, some of them being able to stick 
up a stake as a mark, and to drive it into the ground with the falling 
ti-ee. Some such skill is necessary in order to pievent the tree from 
"lodging" in another as it falls, to avoid piling it on down timber, 
and to avoid breaking young and valuable trees which may be stand- 
ing near. 

While the sawei-s are busy felling and cutting up the trees into logs, 
others are employed in lopping off the limbs from the logs, and pre- 
paring the skidding trail for the teams that haul the logs to the skid- 
ways. (PI. XI, fig. 1.) The men cutting off the limbs are called "gut- 
termen;" those driving the teams "skiddei's." The logs aie rolled 
into huge tiers on the skidwavs, I'eady to be loaded upon sleighs when 
thesnowcomes. (PI.XII,Pl.XIlI,andPl.XIV,fig. 1.) Theskidswere 
formerly cut from small spruce and were left lying in the woods to decay. 
At present, owing to improved methods and the increased value of the 
timber, hardwood skids are used if practicable. Wbenevei' neces- 
sary to use softwood skids, after the logs have been removed they 
are cut up into the proper lengths, scaled, and hauled to the landings. 
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While on the skidways the logs are measured, or "scaled," as it ia 
termed, the "sealer" taking the diameter of each log inside the bai-k 
at the top end and tallying it down in his book, after which a man 
with a marking hammer stamps the logs on both ends with the owner's 
mark. (PI. XI, fig, 2.) The scaler generally has an assistant, for logs 
in large piles must be measured at i)oth ends in order to determine 
which is the top, the body of the log being out of sight. Crooked or 
rotten logs are cut or "docked" in measurement enough to offset the 
defects. 

While the cutting and skidding is going on the jobber usually em- 
ploys a portion of his crew building roads from the skidways to the 
main road, which in turn leads to the lake or river ]>ank where the 
logs are to be unloaded. A diagram of the roads on a hig lumber job 
would resemble a tree with subdividing branches, although a somewhat 
crooked one, owing to the curves and windings of the ravines or de- 
pressions down which the ixiads must go. This laying out of roads is 
an impoi'tant part of the work, for upon the skill and judgment exer- 
cised much of the profit in the job depends. All necessaiy roads must 
be built, but unnecessaiy ones must be avoided. The jobber must 
exercise no little engineering skill in selecting a line that will reach all 
his skidways and at the same time preserve a pi-acticabie grade. It 
should be downhill all the way from the starting point, so that laige 
loads can be hauled, and yet not so steep as to shove a team over the 
bank. Skill and experience are called for in the construction of side- 
hill or dugway roads, in bridge building, and in corduroying swamps. 

The camps having been built, the bark peeled and I'anked, and the 
skidways piled high with logs (Pl.Xni),uj)on the first deep snow the 
hauling commences. The roads are sprinkled from a large water tank, 
drawn on a sleigh, until a good ice bottom is formed, while on the 
steep grades sand and gravel are thickly spread to retard the speed of 
the loaded sleighs. Soon the landing or banking ground becomes a 
scene of activity. Teams drive up in quick succession to be unloaded, 
binding chains are unfastened by the unloaders, and the huge loads 
roll oflE the sleighs with a bumping, thumping noise as the logs rebound 
from the frozen earth. 

The teamsters vie with each other in the size of their loads; and 
with the wide "bunks" now in use, iced roads, and heavy teams, a 
pyramid of logs is rolled up on the sleigh at the skidways until the 
driver, astride on the top log, is perched 10 feet or more above the 
ground. (PI, XIV, fig. 2,) Some of the "champion" loads contain 
from 5,000 to 6,000 feet, although smaller ones are the general rule. 
A teamster is expected to make a specified number of trips each 
day, according to the length of the haul, which varies in most jobs 
from 1 to 4 miles, sometimes more. He must needs go to sleep early, 
because he must be up long befoi-e daylight, feed his team, get his 



Fig. 1.— Cutting Sphuce L 
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breakfast, and be off on the i-oad while the stare are still shining clear 
and cold in the winter sky. 

The average wages paid in the lumber camps of northern New York 
run about $38 per month, including board, with a distinction in favor 
of first-class men, to whom higher wages are paid. The jobbers are 
quick to recognize a good hand, and a man is paid what he can earn. 

With the delivery of the stipulated number of logs at the river 
bank the jobber has finished his contract and "goes to town" to set- 
tle up with his employer. The men have been paid off and have taken 
their way to their homes or to some vill^e, where too many of them 
soon part with their hard-earned wages. Old grudges are fought out, 
and not infrequently some luckless hero of the camp spends his vaca- 
tion in the county jail. But as a class they are honest, brave, and 
industriouf, reflecting credit on the great industry with which their 
life and labor are so closely identified. 

When the spring thaw, with its warm south winds and i-ains, begins 
to loosen the ice in the upland streams and lakes, the boss river-driver 
collects bis crew of stalwart, daring men, and again they start for the 
woods, where the thousands on thousands of logs are piled ready for 
thespiing flood. Before the ice has fairly ceased running the logs 
are rolled into the water and the drive is on ifci way. Some of the 
men are stationed along the shores to prevent the logs from lodging 
or floating intabays or setbacks; some stand at the heads of the bars 
or islands, where with pike-poles they shove off the logs that might 
stop there and form a jam; others follow at the tail or rear of the 
drive and clear up the shore of such pieces as may have drifted out of 
the current and been left behind. Then there is the cook, most indis- 
pensable of all, who follows in the rear along the l>ank, pitching his 
tent from time to time in convenient places where the hungry crew 
can get their meals. (PI, XV.) When the freshet is subsiding and 
the water falling rapidly so that the logs stick on every bar and along 
the shore, a splash dam is opened, and with the oncoming flood the 
work is resumed with all its interesting, active scenes. 

At times, in some crook^, rocky stream, a jam is formed and tho.i- 
sands of logs are wedged fast in the channel, held back by some one 
log firmly braced against an impediment. Then occurs a thrilling 
scene as the foreman calls for volunteers to break the jam. There is 
always a pi"ompt response. Two or more daring fellows, impelled b}' 
pride in their work, take their lives in their hands, and, with an ax 
and handspikes, make their way over the treacherous logs to the head 
of the jam. Behind them are thousands of logs, filling the angry 
stream from bank to bank, piled thickly to the bottom, in all shapes, 
tossing, tumbling, and leaping in the air as the dammed-up torrent 
forces them about in wild confusion. Beneath the men is the swaying, 
rocking, unstable mass, somewhere in the midst of which is the log 
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which forma the key to the poaition. The balance of the crew of 
drivers gather on the bank below, where they watch with intense 
anxiety the men who have volunteered to break the jam. They note 
every motion of the volunteers as they coolly and undauntedly proceed 
with their work. The critical moment is close at hand. There ia a 
little more prying with the handspikes, a few more blows with the 
ax, and then suddenly the huge, threatening mass begins to move. 
Above the sound of the foaming waters a warning shout goes up from 
the men standing on the bank, and then, leaping from log to log, as 
the jam " breaks," the brave fellows reach the shore in safety amid the 
applauding cheers of their comrades; or, it may be, as a cry of horror 
breaks from the crew, one loses his foothold and disappears beneath 
the terrible, grinding mass, crushed and torn to a mere semblance of 
humanity. His body is found later in the river below, and another 
chapter is added to the unwritten records of heroism to be related in 
the next year's camps by his former companions, who, in subdued 
tones, tell the story of the man who lost his life on such a stream last 
spring. 

So amid scenes of toil and danger the work is done. The drive is 
safely inclosed in the big boom at the mills, and the job is completed. 
{PI. XV J.) 

There is probably no industry which involves so many varied details 
as the business of lumbering; none which requires so close attention 
at every stage of the work; and none in which intelligence, strict 
economy, and, above all, thorough experience, are so necessary to prof- 
itable results. Failures in it have been so many that no one should 
undertake it who has not within him these specified requisities to suc- 
cess, 

HODEBN OEFBOVEMENTS. 

Some of the more impoi'taut changes that have taken place in lum- 
bering methods, mainly within the last century, are woi'th noting. 

The chopper no longer uses a single-bitted ax. The tree is sawed, 
not chopped, into logs of the required length. In cutting down the 
tree a crosscut saw is used instead of an ax, The forester in charge 
of the job insists that all ti-ees be cut as close to the ground as possi- 
ble to save the timber lost in a high stump. On some jobs the Ic^s 
are skidded by wire ropes and steam power. Iced roads, easy grades, 
wide "bunks," and attention to details enable teams to haul much larger 
loads of logs. Jn some places water-slides, miles in length, render log 
hauling unnecessary. Logs are placed on cars by steam loadei's, lifted 
from lakes or streams by steam jack-works (PI. VHI, fig. 2), and 
taken to the mills on milroads instead of by driving down the rivers. 
The introduction of the planing mill* built up a new and distinct branch 

3 patented in 1828, and the patent was 
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of the lumber business. In modern sawmills we find the oscillating 
gang, cireular saws with inserted teeth, mechanical appliances for 
handling 1<^, live rollers, and that most profitable of all improve- 
ments, the band-saw. 

Until recent year.'* the word "forest" was seldom heaixl except when 
used rhetorically. It belonged to poetry and literature. The lumber- 
men and the people used the word "woods " instead. People lived in the 
backwoods, went into the woods, came out of the woods, or were lost 
in the woods— never the forest. People Hpoke of the North Woods, 
the South Woods, the "Nine-mile" Woods, and the Sbattygee (Cha- 
teaugay) Woods. 

But now we hear the words forest and forestry. And in chronicling 
the improvements in the lumber industry of New York State mention 
must be made of the intelligent, conservative methods recently intro- 
duced in the management of public and private woodlands by pi-ofes- 
sional foresters, whose working plans insure the preservation of the 
forests and the perpetuation of the timber supply. 

"CAPTAINS OF DJIrtTSTBT." 

In recording the rise and progress of the lumber business, some 
passing tribute, at least, should be paid to the memory of the men 
who were prominently identified with this important factor in the 
development of the wealth and resources of the State. The}' were 
men of both physical and mental vigor, possessed of sturdy virtues 
that made them respected, not only in the comnmnitieis whei-e they 
lived, but wherever they were known. They had a keen sense of 
honor and fair dealing that made them known and described as men 
whose " word was as good as their bond"— a common, homely expres- 
'sion, but one carrying praise that was well deserved. The gi-ass has 
been growing on their gi-aves for many yeai's, but their memory is 
still cherished, their influence for good is still felt, and the world is 
better for their having lived. 

Among the men now dead and gone who were pi-ominently con- 
nected with the lumber business on the upper Hudson, mention should 
be made of Abraham Wing," James D. Weston, John J. Harris, 
Albert N. Cheney, Lewis L, Armes, Walter Geer, Orlin Mead, George 
Sanford, Orson Richards, Augustus Sherman. James Morgan, Charles 
H. Faxon, and I^emon Thomson. 

On the Raquette River: Edward King, Ralph Pomeroy, Charles 
Pearson, George Ricbai-ds, Matthias Vickery. James H. Carpenter, 

• " Mr. Wing, bom in 1791, had the foresight and judgment requisite tor improving 
the f^lden chance by bringing to marltet the splendid pines with which the great 
Brsnt Lake tract abounded. This rich and extensive lumber region, previouflly 
operated by the Fox Brothers, Alanson and Norman, had come into the possession 
of parties in Troy, who intrusted its management foMr. Wing." (History of Queens- 
bury, by A. W. Holden, M. D. Glens Falls: 1849.) 
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Edward W. Hutching8, Lyman H. Wilcox, Harrison Plummer, A. M. 
Adsit, and E. H. Kosekrans. 

On the Ti<^a River; Deacon Simeon Hammond, Abijah Weston, 
William C. Bronson, William B. Stevens, BenjaJnin Harrower, and 
Julius Tremaine. 

On the Saranac River: Senator Christopher F. Norton, Almon 
Thomas, James Hammond, David. H. Parsons, Wales Parsons, Hart- 
well Brothers, O. A. Tefft, and Lioren Ellis.' 

In western New York: John G. Meraereau, of Portville, and the 
Weston Brothers, of Glean. 

WOODFUliP. 

Within twenty years the logging industry in northern New York 
has been materially affected by the demand for material necessary in 
the manufacture of woodpulp, an industry of comparatively recent 
development. Ground pulp, obtained by holding blocks of wood 
against a grindstone, was first made in this country in 1867, at Stock- 
bridge, Mass. Chemical mills, in which the fiber is reduced by the 
action of acids under steam pressure, were introduced about the same 
time. Now there are 293 mills, mechanical and chemical, in the 
United States, of which 102 are located in New York. Wisconsin 
conies next with 37, and Maine has 30. 

At first the New York mills used poplar only. This was deemed a 
desirable condition by our foresters, because this species does not 
appear to be available for any other purpose, while at the same time 
it is the kind of tree with which nature most quickly reforests burned 
areas in the Adirondacks. But poplar was soon discarded in favor of 
spruce, to which have been added within the last five years some of the 
other conifers, the process of manufacture having been improved so 
that a satisfactory fiber is now being obtained from Hemlock, pine, and 



The effect on timber cutting was soon evident. Where the lumber- 
men formerly took nothing less than two-log trees, leaving nearly all 
that were 12 inches or less in diameter on the stump, the woodpulp 
men cut all the trees of certain species, large and small. This close 
cutting of spruce and other kinds left no provision for future growth, 
and thinned the forest so severely in places that further damage was 
inflicted by wind and ice storms. The river-drives, which were for- 
merly composed of fair-sized logs, were mixed thickly with smaller 
logs, and on some streams where pulpwood only was being driven, 
the drives were entirely made up of 4-foot lengths. The methods 
employed in cutting pulp timber differ somewhat from tiiose used 

'For interesting and valuable facte relating io the history of lumbering in the 
Saranae Valley, see paper read by Hon. EvcrittO. Baker before the Plattebnrg Inslj- 
tute January 14, 1901, and printed in the Plattebuig Sentinel January 18, 1901. 
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in ^tting out logs for sawmills. Where no forestry is practiced, 
ibe very small trees, as well as large ones, are cut. They are 
sometimes sawed into short lengths of 4 feet, thus making the 
work of handling the timber easier, although as the logs are too 
small to sustain a man's weight it makes the river-driving harder. 
It is usually considered more advant^eous to cut the timber in 
lengths of 12, 14, and 16 feet. If it has to be driven and sorted 
from other timber this is undoubtedly the best method. Formerly 
only the small trees and the top logs were used for pulpwood, large 
timber being reserved for the sawmills and cut into usual lengths; but 
as the demand for woodpulp increased the stumpage became more 
valuable for that purpose, and on some tracts all the spruce timber, 
both large and small, was cut for pulpwood. The largest spruce in 
the Adirondacks, so far aa known (41 inches in diameter on the stump), 
was cut for pulpwood. On some pulp jobs the bark is peeled from 
the trees in the woods in order to save freight, and as the bark has no 
commercial value it is left where the peeling or "rossing" is done. 
A TaasB of dry bark-strippings, covering the ground thickly in places, 
greatly increases the danger from fire. Much of the pulp timber in 
the Adirondacks is hauled directly to some railway station, and from 
there is shipped to the mills, as at the present market prices it will 
bear transportation a long distance. In some places the pulp logs are 
driven down some stream into a lake or pond near a railroad, where 
by means of steam jack-works they are loaded on cars. In other 
localities a long haul by teams is dispensed with by the construction of 
water-slides or wooden troughs several milea in length, through which 
a shallow stream of water carries the sticks to the railroad or to some 
river, whence they are driven to the pulp mills in the same manner as 
in a log drive. 

In the vicinity of Benson mines, St. Lawrence County, there is a 
water-slide 8 miles long for conveying pulpwood to the railroad. This 
foough is 24 inches wide at the top and 10 at the bottom, with a depth 
of 20 inches. It is capable of moving 60 cords per hour. The com- 
pany operating this slide had at one time a pile of pulpwood 1,000 feet 
lon^, 26 feet high, and 40 feet wide, all of which had been transported 
from the woods to the railroad hy this novel method. They had also 
an additional slide in which sawed lumber was transported from the 
mill to the railroad. The J. & J. Sogers Pulp Company, of Ausable 
Forks, Essex County, N. Y., have on one of their jobs a water-slide 7 
miles long, by which their pulp stock is carried to the Ausable River, 
where it is driven to their mills. (Pis. XVII, XVIII, XIX.) 

In 1898 the total cut of Ic^ in the Adirondack forests amounted to 
544,234,207 feet, of which 229,581,918 feet was consumed in the pulp 
mills. 

A peculiar effect of the woodpulp industry is the rise in value of 
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spruce stump^e. This has incren' ed beyond the point warranted by 
the market value of the sawed lumber. Spruce stumpage is now 
worth BO much for woodpulp that the sawmill men are unwilling to 
pay the price demanded for the standing timber, and unless there is 
some chani^e in market conditions this species will not enter so largely 
hereafter into building operations, its place being taken to a great 
extent by Hemlock or cheap pine. 

VOLUME OF BUSIKBS8. 

The lumber industry of New York attained its maximum develop- 
ment at some time prior to t865, when there were, according to the 
State census of that year, 3,96S sawmills. Perhaps three-fourths of 
this number were mills equipped with one saw only, none of which cut 
over 100,000 feet in a year. 

From the Tenth United States Census, 1880, it appears that there 
were then 2,822 mills in New York, with an invested capital of |13,- 
230,934, giving employment to 17,509 men, and paying out annually 
$2,162,972 in wages. The combined lumber product of these mills 
amounted in 1880 to 1,148,220,000 feet, board measure, not including 
lath, shingles, and staves. 

Within the next twenty years there was a great decrease in the pro- 
duction, the timber supply having been exhausted in the Adirondack 
and Catskill forests. There are not 150 mills in the State to-day with 
an annual output of over 100,000 feet. The production is now con- 
fined almost wholly to the Adirondack region, the mills which are 
stocked from there having sawed in 1899 the following amounts: 

Spruce feetB. M.. 148,203,491 

Hemlock do.... 46,545,772 

Kne do.... 33,132,807 

Haniwoml do.... 24,296,554 

Total do.... 252,178,624 

Shingles nnmber. . S3, 619, 000 

Lath do.... 49,329,090 

To the amount of sawed lumber should be added 195,568,623 feet of 
logs that went to the pulp mills, making the total forest output of 
northern New York that year 447,747,247 feet. 

There are several small sawmills in the Catskill counties, with a few 
others scattered throughout the western part of the State, their com- 
bined product not exceeding 60,000,000 feet. The advocates of forest 
preservation and the protection of our economic resources need no 
better argument than is contained in the figures showing the great 
decline in this industry within the last twenty years, 

EorroE's note. — The author, in his report as superintendent of for- 
ests for the State of New York (contained in the Seventh Annual 
Report of the New York Forest, Fish, and Game Commission, Jan- 
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nary 30, 1902), places the output of northern New York for 1900 at 
533,339,072 feet, of which 230,649,393 feet was spruce for the pulp 
mills; \he combined product of the Adirondack and Catskill forests 
for the same year at 651,135,308 feet; the number of employees in the 
sawmills of northern New York at 8,617, with annual wages aggre- 
gating ^,846,980; the number of employees iu the pulp mills at 9,382, 
with annual wages aggregating $3,040,478. 

The preliminary summary of the Twelfth Census concerning saw- 
mills, planing mills (operated in connection with sawmills), and 
timber camps, places the total amount of timber from all sources 
sawed in New York State in 1900 at 878,448,000 feet, and the value at 
$12,364,862. 

PROFITS OP THE nnDUSTRT. 

In many localities within the State there are lumbermen who have 
amassed large fortunes and attained prominence on account of their 
wealth. Their well-known success has created an impression that the 
lumber business is an exceptionally protitable one. This, however, is 
not the case. There is very little money in buying logs, sawing them, 
and marketing the product. The rich lumberman, in almost every 
instance, owned large tracts of timber land, and his wealth represents 
the appreciation in value of this kind of property; in his ordinaiy 
business — that of the logging camp and sawmill — he made a fair living 
profit, and nothing more. People seldom make much money in log 
jobbing or in sawing "custom logs." The lumbermen who owned no 
tinrt>er lands, and had to buy their logs or stumpage, were obliged to 
do business on a narrow mai^n of profit. Thorough experience, com- 
bined with th6 utmost economy in connection with every detail, was 
necessary to avoid a failure. Of this latter class some, through thrift 
and business tact, secured a comfortable competence before old age 
ended their activity; some barely held theirown; while, as in all other 
kinds of business, the percentage of fail ures far exceeded that of success. 
But the men who owned the forest lands from which their mills were 
stocked could keep their business going on a low market that would 
ruin the operators who had to buy logs, saw the stock, and depend 
upon the market for a margin. The landowner.-* could run their miUs 
during a period of financial depression, and, although they were gettinp 
nothing for theli- stumpage, were always on hand and in the market 
when there came a rise in prices. 

LUKBEB MARKETS OF NEW TOBK. 

In addition to the ordinary lumber business connected with forest 
and sawmill, there were in the State of New York great lumber 
markets or distributing points where lumber was sold, not only the 
product of the State, but immense shipments from Canada and the 
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Northwest as well. The two priocipal markets were at Alhany and 
Tonawanda. 

Albany was the center of a great lumber trade sixty years ago, and 
at one time surpassed all other points tn the amount handled and 
volume of business. In 1872 there were 43 wholesale firms, with 
yards grouped in the "lumber district," who handled, in the aggre- 
gate, 660,000,000 feet that year, their total sales amounting to over 
$15,000,000. Over 1,500 men were employed in the yards unloading 
and loading vessels, or in piling lumber, their total annual wages 
exceeding $600,000. But owing to increased facilities for making 
direct through shipmenta from the mills to the retailers, combined 
with unfavorable discriminations in freight i-ates, the business at 
Albany has declined so largely that the amount of lumber handled 
this year will not exceed 200.000,000 feet. The White Pine from this 
market is shipped chiefly to New England (including Boston, Newport, 
Fall River, and Nantucket), to Long Island, the Hudson River towns, 
New York City, the West Indies and South America, the Azores and 
Africa, and Australia. The shipments of spruce are cxtnflned mostly 
to Greater New York, Long Island, and Hartford. 

Tonawanda, unlike Albany, is a market in which all the lumber han- 
dled comes from outside the State — from the great pineries of the North- 
western States and Ontario. Still, some mention of it seems pertinent 
on account of the volume of the business done there. Next to Chicago 
an<l New York City, it is the greatest lumber market in the United States 
or Canada. The entire stock received is reshipped by rail or canal to 
other places, wherein it diffei's from Chicago and Greater New York, the 
latter places consuming a large portion of their lumber receipts within 
their own limits. 

The business at Tonawanda commenced in 1857, when its first cargo 
of lumber was shipped from Canada by Brunson & Co. In 1865 it had 
become an important point in the general lumber business of the coun- 
try, and its trade increased steadily until 1890, when it attained its 
maximum volume. In the latter year the receipts fi-oni the Great 
Lakes at this portamounted to 718,650,900 feet, to which may be added 
13,039,600 lath and 52,232,300 shingles. Their combined values indi- 
cate a business that year of over $16,000,000. The number of persons 
employed— yard men, planing mill hands, stevedores, and office men — 
is estimated at over 3,000, their aggregate annual wages exceeding 
$1,500,000. But the shipments have declined materially within the 
last ten years, the receipts in 1900 being reported at 396,429,483 feet. 
This decrease is due to through shipments from the West of carload 
lots direct to the retail yards in the Eastern States, and to disadvantages 
in freight i-ates. Still, the lumber business at Tonawanda is immense, 
employing a great many men and distributing a large amount of money 
annually in wages; and, as a distributing point for New England and 
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(be Middle States, it contributes materially to the commercial suprem- 
acy of New York. 

Oswego was also an ituportant distributing point, where a large 
mount of Canadian lumber was handled and reshipped by canal. In 
1870 the receipts of lumber at this port amounted to 289,315,329 feet. 

The city of New York, owing to its export trade and large local 
demand, is also the center of an immense lumber trade. In the year 
1800 the total receipts of lumber from ocean, canal, river, and rail 
iggregated 1,246,014,604 feet. 

The lumber industry in this State has been affected to some extent 
at different times by the tariff laws relating to Canadian imports. 
Until recently the amount of lumber imported from Canada equaled 
or exceeded the amount produced in the State; and the fact that New 
York is a border State, with numerous entry ports on the lakes, already 
in close proximity to the Canadian mills, and brought still nearer by 
easy rail and water transportation, rendered its markets peculiarly 
susceptible to foreign competition, and attracted thither the bulk of 
the importation. In 1854 Hon. William L. Marcy, then Secretary of 
State at Washington, made a reciprocity treaty with Canada, under 
which lumber was admitted into the United States free of duty for ten 
years. Since 1865 the duties on sawed lumber have varied, and in 
swne years have been withdi'awn altogethei'. The present tariff 
imposes a tax of $2 per 1,000 feet on sawed lumber, which is equiva- 
lent, on an avei-age, to an ad valorem duty of about 13 per cent.* 
Under this impost the Canadian imports have fallen off one-half within 
the last two years. 

Such, in brief, is the history of lumbering and the lumber industry 
in the State of New York brought down to the present time. It is 
interesting to note that improved methods of lumbering and a con- 
servative system of forestry have been introduced in the woodlands 
of the State, which mark a distinct epoch in the history of the industry 
wi promise to make the forests a still more important and beneficent 
factor in the economy of the Commonwealth. Already some of the 
largest private timber tracts in northern New York are being lumbered 
under a system that not only insures immediate profit, but makes 
wnple provision for forest preservation and a perpetual timber supply. 
The cutting is restricted not only to certain species, but to a fixed 
ilianieter, which leaves a good number of the same species as the basis 
of another crop. Further provision for the future growth of mer- 

'The present tariff, enacted in 1897, pate a dnty of $2 per 1,000 feet on eawed 
pine, spruce, hemlock, balsam, maple, birch, beech, elm, aah, and walnut; and a 
i^ty of $1 per 1,000 feet on whitewood, sycamore, and baaswood. Cedar, when 
^wed, is admitted at 15 per cent ad valorem. On planed lumber an additional 
charge is made of 50 cents per 1,000 feet for each side dressed; and 50 cents more 
per 1,000 feet for tongned and grooved boarde or flooring. 
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chantable timber is made by leaving, at suitable intervals, healthy 
individuals to serve as Beed trees in propagating a windsown crop of 
seedlings in the openings. Economical methods of felling trees have 
been introduced which protect the young growth and in addition yield 
more timber per tree. New industries have arisen that are dependent 
on forest products and utilize much of the material which heretofore 
has gone to waste. 

The work is placed under the charge of skilled foresters, who mark 
each tree that is to be cut, and allow nothing cut that is not marked. 
The protective functions of the forest are carefully guarded, and no 
trees whatever are allowed to be cut on steep sidehills, or where a 
cutting might result in windfalls, soil erosion, or denudation. 

The great primeval forests owned by the State have been carefully 
examined by competent foresters. Intelligent working plans have 
been made under which the matured timber may be removed from 
time to time and a permanent annual revenue secured to the Ste.te 
whenever the present constitutional restrictions are removed. And 
so, profiting by the lessons of the past and encouraged by the success 
of the present, the great lumber industry of the State enters upon 
another century of its existence with every promise that it will con- 
tinue to add its full share to the honor and prosperity of the Common- 
wealth. 
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THE BOIJ:. of FIOITBKR LTTHBERMEir. 

It m&y fairly be assumed that in each locality throughout the State the commence- 
ment of the lumber industry was coincident with the erection of the first sawmill; 
ill work before that was confined to individuals who labored to supply their per- 
sonal needs only. But with the building of a mill there ensued a combination of 

' labor to supply a general demand, which constituted to some extent what is known 
M lumbering operations. 
In the atatistics here appended will be found the year when the flrstsettler located 

, in ea<:h town mentioned, the list including the greater part of the State; also, the 

' y«ar in w^faich the first sawmill was built in that town, together with the name of 
the pioneer who built it. Most of these towns of course had no existence then as 
towns, and the date given here means that the foundation of the first settlement or 

\ eawmill occurred at that time in a locality which to-day is within the town named. 

j The historical facts here ^ven were compiled by the author from the various town 

I and county records in the State Library at Albany. Much valuable information 
relatii^ to the first settlement of each town was found in Hough's Gazetteer oi the 

[ State of New York, and some interesting facts connected with colonial timea were 
ebtained from Dr. O'Callaghan's Documentary History of New York. 

As this part of the work necesaitated a careful examination of the early history of 
each one of the 977 towns in the State, it will be seen that the task required no 
small amount of time and patience. This information, however, will be of little 
interest to the general reader; and the question may arise whether the result is 
worth the cost. In answer it should be said that any history of the lumber industry 

( must properly, commence with the banning of that industry, and that there was 

I no other way to determine when it began except by ascertaining the date when the 

I first sawmills were put in operation in the various localities. 

It may he noticed that the list is incomplete as regards some of the towns in the 
Hudson and Mohawk valleys. An exhaustive examination was made of the town 
and colonial records relating to that region, but with only partial success, as but 
little niention is made in them of the erection of sawmills, or of the lumber industry. 
These valleys, however, contained the oldest settlements, and from their borders 
the wave of civilization spread outward through the State, its advance being marked 
everywhere by the advent of the lumberman and his mill. Next came the church 
and the schoolhouse. 

The beginnings of Oie lumber induilry in the Slate nf New York. 
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The beginningt o/ the lumber indudry in Uie SUde of New I'ori— Continued. 
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■ The nrsi deaths among the settlers In tble town wereth 
by the fall of a tree, April i. 1812, and his twin brother, kill> 
same year. 
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The heginningt iif Ihe lumber induMry in the Stale of New York — Continued. 
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